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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EARLY QUAKERISM. 


About the year 1624 when the Reforma- 
tion from the superstitions and errors of the 
Romish Church was deemed a fact accom- 
plished in the English realm, George Fox of 
Leicestershire was born. A serious, thought- 
ful child—“more religious, inward, still, solid 
and observing” than other lads of his years, 
his mother recognized his natural piety and 
precocious wisdom, and from the first did 
nothing to thwart his inclination to profound 
meditations, and to devout searchings after the 
Heavenly wisdom. 

It is easy to see how to such a youth as"he 
the work of a shepherd would be a delight, 
both for “its innocency and its solitude,” and 
his disciple and co-worker in after years, 
William Penn, felt that “this calling was a 
just emblem of his after ministry and service.” 
The same writer adds that whem the devout, 
reflective shepherd lad “was:somewhat above 
twenty he left his friends, and visited the 
most retired and religious people in those 
parts. And some there were in this nation, 
who waited for the consolation of Israel, night 
and day, as Zacharias, Anna and good old 
Simeon did of old time.” 

Some indeed there were in the awakened 
England of the 17th century who sought to 
reach the sources of Truth and the fountain 
of Wisdom, for these were the days of Bunyan 
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Baxter and Milton, and in this generation the 
gentle, peaceful and pure Jeremy Taylor, 
from a high place in the established church of 
Saar could declare that “Theology is 
rather a Divine life than a Divine knowledge. 
In heaven, indeed, we shall first see and then 
love; but here on earth,we must first love, and 
love will open our eyes, as well as our hearts; 
and we shall then see, and perceive, and un- 
derstand.” 

At this time George Fox was testifying of 
the light of Christ in the soul of man, and/en- 
couraging his brethren to wait in patience, 
and to feel the power of it to stir in their 
hearts, that their knowledge, and worship of 
God might stand in the power of an aden 
life, which was to be found in the light, which 
illuminated man’s intelligence, when the soul 
is attentive to its manifestations. William 
Penn thus formulates the central truth 
early Quakerism: “For in the Word was life, 
and that life is the light of men. Life in the 
Word, light in men; and life in men too, as 
the light is tee the children of the light 
living by the life of the Word, by which: the 
Word begets them again to God, which is re- 


generation and new birth, without which there 
is no coming to into the Kingdom of God: 
and to which whoever comes is greater than 
John; that is, than John’s dispensation, which 
was not that of the kingdom, but the consum- 
mation of the legal, and forerunning of the 
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l-terms, the time of the Kingdom.” The | themselves, but by which they peculiarly de- 
“Word,” as this expression is used by Penn, | nominate and call the Christ, in reverence to 


did not signify the Scriptures, but as this 
author afterward explains, “Christ who is the 
Word that was with God, and was God, and 
is so forever, hath enlightened every man that 
cometh into ,the world, with His own light, as 
He is that true light. Such as follow the re- 
proofs, convictions and leadings of that light, 
with which He enlightens the understandings 
and consciences of men, shall not walk in 
darkness, that is, in evil and ignorance of 
God, but shall have the light of life.” Such 
a spiritual condition these early teachers of 
Quakerism described as a state of acceptance 
and salvation from sin in this present life, as 
well as from wrath hereafter. They drew 
abundant testimony from the Scriptures in 
confirmation of their views, and were careful 
to avoid justifying any of those ranting enthu- 
siasts who dared to charge the spirit of God 
with their unholy liberty,—for they ever held 
that the Holy Spirit can never lead any into 
evil—but that it moves and inclines all to 
parity, mercy and righteousness. Pure and 
oly forever is the way and method of God’s 
Spirit, moving men first to a sense of sorrow 
for sin, then into a state of reformation, with- 
out which all professing religion is mere for- 
mality and hypocrisy. 
In the generation just preceding that of 
Fox the present authorized translation of the 
Bible was made, and the result was published 
to the world in 1611. Of course this excel- 
lent version of the sacred Scriptures dissemi- 
nated generally among the people, and eagerly 
read and studied, was very highly valued 
as a means of attaining to the knowledge of 
divine things. As at the present time, the 
were very commonly denominated the “Word 
of God.” 
It was said of the Friends at their first rise 
that they denied the Scriptures to be the 
Word of God. William Penn answers to this 
charge: “They own and style the Scriptures, 
as they own and style themselves, viz., a de- 
elaration of those things most truly believed, 
given forth in former ages, by the inspiration 
of the holy Spirit; consequently that they are 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion for instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all goood works. They are the form 
of sound words. We profess to Sollee them, 
and read them, and say it is the work we have 
to do in this world, and the earnest desire of 
our souls to Almighty God, that we may feel 
and witness the fulfilling of them in and upon 
ourselves; that so God’s will may be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven. 
“But to call them the Word of God (the 
ground of the charge), which they never call 


Christ and in noslight to them: they attri- 
bute that title t Christ only.” 

Says William Penn again: “This people 
have been constrained, and they believe by 
God’s good spirit, once and again to 

oint to the great Word of words, Christ 
Sas in whom is life, and that life the light 
of men; that they might feel something nearer 
to them than the Scriptures, to wit, the Word 
in the heart, from which all holy Scrip- 
ture came, which is Christ within them, the 
the hope of their glory.” In the same work: 
“A key to the religion professed by the people 
called Quakers” me, thus earnestly appeals 
to the common sense of his generation. “O 
then, let the poor Quakers, and their abused 
principles, have better entertainment with thee, 
reader. And do not conclude, because they 
direct people to the light of Christ in them, 
that therefore it is a mere natural and not a 
Divine light; or because they assert Christ to 
be the Word of God, and,that He is revealed in 
the heart, according to the Scripture, and that 
the Scripture in that sense is not so; that there- 
fore they deny the Divine authority of the 
Scriptures, and that the mind and truth 
thereof, as declared by them, is not in any 
sense, the word of the Lord to men.” 

We can appreciate somewhat of the solemn 
feeling of responsibility with which the emi- 
nent and enlightened statesman, patriot fand 
philosopher published these statements to the 
world, when we consider that thousands of his 
fellow professors of spiritual Christianity were 
languishing in poisonous dungeons, that mul- 
titudes were scourged like felons in the streets 
of cities and towns of England, and that 
neither venerable age, tender childhood, nor 
even womanhood, was any shelter from priestly 
and from civil cruelty. 

In his “Rise and Progress” he declares: 
“Many times hath my soul bowed in an humble 
thankfulness to the Lord, that He did not 
choose any of the wise and learned of this 
world to be the first messenger in our age of 
His blessed truth to men; but that He took one 
that was not of high degree or elegant speech, 
or learned after the way of this world, that His 
message and work, He sent him to do, might 
come with less suspicion, or jealousy of human 
wisdom and interest, and with more force and 
clearness upon the consciences of those that 
sincerely sought the way of truth.” Again 
he speaks almost reverently of the departure 
of George Fox from this lite 1690, being then 
in his 67th year: 

“In a good old age he went, after having 
lived to see his children’s children in the 
truth to many generations. He had the com- 
fort of a short illness, and the blessing of a 
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clear sense to the last: and we may truly say, 
with a man of God of old, that being dead he 
ze speaketh; and though nowjabsent in body, 

e is present in spirit, neither -time nor place 


means employed in the work for the sake of 
the apparent good it is doing. 

Many who were amongst the readiest to 
welcome signs of revival in our Society (using 


being able to interrupt the communion of| the word in its true sense), and who labored 


saints, or dissolve the tellowship of the spirits 
of the just. His works praise him, because 
they are to the praise of Him that wrought by 
him, for which his memorial is and shall be 
blessed.” 


Thus earnestly does learning, genius and 


earnestly and devotedly to promote it, have 
had to stand aloof from the movement, where 
it has adopted means which they felt to be 
hazardous and scattering to the Church and 
defeating to the very object desired. 

How far that feeling has been justified by 


7 position pay tribute to the simple faith- | results will be noticed further on in this 
fu 


ness and the holy zeal of the divinely 

anointed preacher of the Gospel to the poor, 

who was willing at any time in his mature life 

to seal his testimony with his blood—and who 

fully illustrated holy teachings by holy ae 
8. 


’ 





THE ISSUE. 


A correspondent suggests the insertion in 
our paper of an article written from Iowa to 
the British Friend. It is informatory of the 
state of things in that portion of the Society 
in the West called Orthodox. As many of 
our readers have not access to sources of in- 
formation on this subject we comply with the 
request, especially as the article appears to be 
written under a sincere concern and in a right 
spirit. 

Although our portion of the Society of 


paper. The charge that any earnest Friends 
are opposed to revival work is unjust and 
unkind. It is one of the many instances in 
which the real point of difference is avoided, 
and another, in which all agree, is put forward 
as the rea] issue. The wntruthfulness of such 
a mode of treating one another needs only to 
be unmasked. 

Those who saw the nature of the forei 
elements introduced into the work, and the 
effects they must produce, when their cautions 
were unavailing and their judgment set aside, 
have had not only to grieve in consequence of 
the widening breach, but to find their in- 
fluence narrowed and to feel that there was 
scarcely any place for them in the Church so 
dear to them. They did not doubt that the 
renewed interest and quickened life of man 
had been begun by the Lord’s spirit, as He 
had caused the north wind and the south to 
blow upon His garden. But again, as of old, 
wild grapes were brought forth where a right 


Friends is not drifting away from first prin-| vine had been planted and the blessings of 


ciples in the same direction as are some of the 
Western and English Friends, yet we may 
derive instruction from the views of the 
writer, and we cannot be indifferent to what 
concerns any portion of our once united Re- 
ligious Society. ; 

In order to shorten the article, a few of the 
introductory paragraphs are omitted. Eps. 

The present condition of our Society shows 
how far we have drifted out of our first 
course, and how radical are the changes into 
which we have been swept. A great move- 
ment has set in and borne the masses of our 
pepe along to consequences which they 
ittle anticipated, and which few of them see 
with entire satisfaction. 

It has been common to call it the “ Re- 
vival Movement,” and to denounce those who 
demur at any excesses connected with it as 
opposed to revivals and “opposed to the 
Lord’s work.” 

None like such a brand as this, and it re- 

uires no little strength of conviction and 
ail of character to refuse to sanction 


some admitted evil or inconsistency in the | 





Heaven had been poured out. And what 
would be more certain: than that the enemy 
would obtain a place and part.in such a 
movement without the i vigilance 
of all the watchmen? The very spirit which 
repelled the care and caution of concerned 
brethren made no small inlet for his en- 
trance. 

Let me now refer to some facts as they 
stand before us and to principles which un- 
derlie them. In four or more of our Yearly 
Meetings considerable numbers have sepa- 
rated and organized meetings in which. they 
assure us they are permitted to realize the 
fellowship of united hearts and the sensible 
favor of the Lord, apart from distractions 
which they had deemed it best to withdraw 
from. Those remaining in. the. body, who 
know most of the trials to which these Friends 
have been subjected, will doubtless be least 
disposed to blame them. Yet the question of 
separation is a deep one. 

When a portion of the body, whom we 
may suppose steadfast in the truth of the 
gospel and faithful in their er to it in 
word and life, find themselves and their mes- 


sage rejected, their counsel set at naught and 
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their meetings almost entirely changed in the 
manner of holding them, the question be- 
comes a serious one—whether their own edifi- 
cation and the honor of the truth as they be- 
lieve it would not require a withdrawal from 
such a state of things and a reorganization? 


On the other hand it should be considered 
that we have been set in our places in the 
rovidence of God. Can we best serve Him 
remaining at our posts of duty, or by 
abandoning them? The body is diseased, but 
not dead. Many children of the Lord are 
included in it. 

It may be ours within it to contend for the 
faith and to suffer for it,even to endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. The 
paramount consideration is not our own ease 
and comfort, but what amid the commotions 
and conflicts of our day is our duty? The 
Lord alone can show it to His dependin 
children. Very clear, it seems to me, shoul 
be the evidence of His will, to authorize us 
to sunder our own relations with the family, 
or the Church, where He has placed us. 
Pending this question, many who fare con- 
strained to come out and be separate from 
what they feel to be wrong and to bear their 
testimony steadily against it, have not yet 
seen the leading clear to voluntary separation 
from the great body of Friends. 

These have a portion in suffering, as they 
see devastations which error and wrong are 
working in the Church, neutralizing more or 
less her power for good and scattering from 
her folds. 

The movement of which I have spoken, in 
its present phase, as exhibited in many of our 
meetings, is utterly diverse from essential 
Quakerism in almost every feature. Silent 
worship and silent prayer are treated as of 
questionable or doubtful reality, or sometimes 
with ridicule. The necessity of regular minis- 
try is therefore, of course, taught. The sing- 
ing of hymns by companies and Bible read- 
ing fill most of the spaces between other vo- 

exercises in many meetings. The duty to 
move in ministry or prayer, or singing, is 
urged upon all as enjoined by the Bible. What 
effects have followed these changes? Let us 
seek to ascertain them by substantial tests. Is 
the Church built up? Is it strongest in sup- 
port of sustained Christian enterprises, and 
most influential as a light in the world, where 
these changes have had the fullest sweep and 
the least resistance ? 


Do faithful answers to our queries denote a 
healthier state ? 

Is the standard of practical righteousness 
raised higher ? 

Are our Mid-week Meetings more fully at- 
tended ? 


Are the Meetings for Discipline increasing 
in interest ? 

Are our young people more attached to the 
Society, or better informed as to its doctrines 
and history ? 

Are reverence, conscientiousness and hu- 
mility more inculcated ? 

Are children better trained ? 

Are the professors of Christianity more 
evidently stamped and subdued by its spirit 
than formerly ? 

Are they inspiring a greater confidence in 
the communities around them ? ; 

To all these questions I think a very uni- 
versal negative answer would have to be given. 
Very generally it would doubtless be acknow- 
ledged the reverse is true / 

isorganization and disintegration are con- 
fessedly making rapid progress, and most 
rapid where protest is most silenced and con- 
servatism most inert. And how can it fail to 
be otherwise, as much of the teaching which 
is embraced bears its own proper fruit? 

A theory of salvation is widely taught and 
accepted in which repentance and works of 
any kind seem to have no necessary part. 

Salvation “full and free;” 7. ¢., salvation 
not only from the guilt of sin, but to all the 
fulness of Christian perfection, seems per- 
petually to be taught as a thing fully wrought 
out and purchased for us by the blood of 
Christ and offered for our simple acceptance 
by faith alone. 

Complete sanctification is claimed as a defi- 
nite experience, instantaneously received and 
defined to be “ the eradication, not merely the 
subjugation, of the disposition to sin,” in 
which our bodily propensities are restored to 
their normal healthful action. 

“ All sinful perversion is to be eliminated ; 
the diseased and distorted members are re- 
stored to perfect health and normal action ; 
all the affections and appetites and desires 
and propensities are purified and brought 
back to a normal state. And this is an ex- 
perience to be entered into at once. Thus 
comes the experience of the eradication of sin, 
and being filled with all the fulness of God, 
entered into by a single definite act of faith.” 


I give these quotations and references to 
= against any charge of misrepresenting 
octrines which are preached and taught 
sedulously by a considerable class of our 
ministers in common with a school outside. 


The above is represented as the state in 
which “there is no condemnation.” There is 
no more warfare nor temptation within. All 
are henceforth without. Mistakes will yet be 
made, but they are “errors of the head, not 
of the heart. And when the errors are dis- 
covered we are pained, not condemned— 
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oe that we know so little, justified freely 
ecause we did the best we knew.” - 

In this condition of perfect restoration of 
soul and body to “ healthy normal action, and 
filled, moreover, “with all the fullness of God,” 
it is taught, as must necessarily be inferred, 
that all impulses from within must be right, 
and hence the full equipment and authority 
for public praise, and prayer, and exhortation, 
and teaching, and song whenever one is in- 
clined to do it. 

The one condition urged is faith; the one 
essential duty urged is confession with thanks- 
giving. 

It is not difficult to conceive what type of 
character such a creed will evolve, apart from 
the ethical teaching which it contravenes. It 
requires but little insight to perceive how in- 
efficient and superficial such a work must 
prove for the world’s regeneration. 

And yet the thousands won to our Society 
and the wonderful revivals reported from 
month to month are adduced as arguments to 
prove that all these distortions of truth and ex- 
cesses, which scarcely befit the crudest forms of 
religious activity, are, must be, “the work of the 
Lord.” 

A reaction must come when thinking minds 
will weigh and measure these extolled results 
by rational tests. The fact that, in not a few 
localities, of scores gathered into the Society 
some years ago, scarcely as many units re- 
main now as interested members, and this, 
too, where the agencies that brought them in 
have been alowed untrammeled operation 
ever since, will have to be accorded some little 
influence, at least, upon our estimates of these 
harvests. 

The statement of these facts might seem no 
better than detraction, if it were only to ez- 

ose our condition, and I totally disclaim so 
ignoble a motive. It is to plead on their be- 
half the thoughtful consideration of judicial 
minds that I venture to arraign them to our 
notice. Let them not be summarily repulsed 
as overdrawn or untrue. We have had 
enough of such disposal of wisest warnings 
and expostulations, 

Whatever some in blind zeal may say, I 
trust the great body of candid Friends in 


. America will regard the picture I have drawn 


as altogether within the bounds of truth. 

In conclusion I would re-affirm my deepen- 
ing faith in the principles of ancient Quaker- 
ism, in which all my Christian life has been 
nourished and sustained. And all who hold 
them in their heart-transforming and life- 
ennobling vitality, whether in scattered rem- 
nants or in larger bodies, whether in high 
places of influence or in obscurer walks, 
whether called te publish or to defend them, 
to witness to them or suffer for them, I would 
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greet in heartfelt fellowship and encourage 
them “to be” (as Ellwood testified of Fox) 
“valiant for the truth, bold in asserting it, 
patient in suffering for it, unwearied in labor- 
ing in it, steady in testimony to it, immovable 
as a rock.” 


Towa. 
> +0 
ESTABLISHMENT OF MONTHLY MEETINGS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following article was contributed to 
The Experiment, a periodical conducted under 
the care of Darby First-day School Associa- 
tion : 

Early Quakerism has left its impress upon 
most of the counties of Eastern Pennsylvania 
—an influence which has not only made itself 
felt in the constitution of our State, but also 
in that of the general government. 

The persecution of Friends in England led 
to the “holy experiment” of William Penn in 
the settlement .of this colony, in which the 
rights of liberty of conscience were secured to 
all its inhabitants. The establishment of 
their religious meetings was a necessary con- 
sequence resulting from the settlement of 
“divers of those people who, in great ‘freedom 
of spirit, left their native country of England 
and transported themselves and their fami- 
lies to this remote part of the world.” Long 
before their meeting-houses were built they 
assembled for worship and discipline at the 
residences of their members. This is abund- 
antly proved by the records of the Society. 
These records, quaint and amusing in some 
respects, contain matters of deep interest to 
those who would trace the history of this plain 
and simple people, upon whom devolved not 
only their church government, but also the 
secular government of the colony. 

The minutes of Chester Quarterly Meeting, 
established in 1683, are particularly interest- 
ing and important, as that meeting was the 

arent of most of those south of the Schuyl- 
kill River; those of Haverford, Merion and 
Radnor are exceptions. Like their Swedish we 
decessors, the settlements of Friends were-first 
made near the Delaware, and the Quarterly 
Meeting was composed of only three Monthly 
Meetings—those of Chester, Darby and Chi- 
chester (later known as Congord), to whom 
were subsequently “annexed the Monthly 
Meetings of Newark and Duck Creek, in the 
county of New Castle.” 

In 1685, it was “agreed that two Friends 
out of every Particular Meeting within this 
county be chosen to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting for the management of the affairs 
thereof, according to Truth and its good 
order.” This appears to be the commence- 


ment of the representative system which now 
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prevails in the Society. In 1686, it was de- 
cided that a meeting be kept at John 
Bowater’s, “for the ease of such as lived 
westerly in the woods.” This was the origin 
of Middletown. The same year the meeting 
at Francis Stanfield’s was removed to Bar- 
tholomew Coppuck’s, the younger. This was 
the origin of Springfield Meeting. In 1686, 
it was coaiapall that the Monthly Meeting 
formerly held at Chichester from henceforth 
be kept one month at Chichester and one 
month at Concord.” ‘The following year it 
was “agreed that there be a Monthly Meet- 
ing kept up in the woods for the service of 
Friends and Truth in those parts, as New- 
town, Marple, Springfield, Upper Providence, 
Middletown and Edgmont.” 

Previously to the year 1700, the Quarterly 
Meeting was frequently engaged in the set- 
tlement of differences between its members. 
This at length became burdensome, and the 
Monthly Meetings were required to endeavor 
to settle them previously to an application to 
the Quarterly Meeting. 

Friends were a benevolent people. Hence, 
we find in 1689 it was “ordered that Caleb 
Pusey and Walter Faucett take care to hire 
a cow for the widow Rudmall, and the Quar- 
terly Meeting is obliged to answer them 
£1, 10,*0.” Subsequently, “the Meeting 
having taken into serious consideration the 
condition of T. N., he being generally weak, 
and having a great family of small children, 
and being very remote from neighbors, it 
was agreed that he should remove for the 
reasonsfaforesaid,” and two Friends were ap- 
pointed to have a house built and land 
cleared for him. Repeated evidences appear 
on the minutes that if charity began at home 
it did not stay there when aid was elsewhere 
required. In 1692, a collection was ordered 
by the Quarterly Meeting in every First-day 

eeting for the relief of a Friend in Bucks 
county, who had sustained a loss by fire. 

In 1691, “ The Friends of this Quarterly 
Meeting having taken into consideration the 
miserable condition of several Friends, cap- 
tives in Macqueness and Murbay under the 
Turks, have concluded that a collection be 
made throughout this county for their re- 
lief.” Subsequently it appeared that the sum 
of £38, 11, 5 was raised, and directed to be 
forwarded to Friends in England for that 
purpose. 

It appears that Friends were also. con- 
cerned in allowing William Bradford, the 
printer, “Forty pounds by the year to en- 
gan him to continue in the art and prac- 
tice of printing.” 

In 1690, “it was ordered by the Quarterly 
Meeting that from henceforth there be four 
Aout Meetings for worship settled in this 
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county for the service of Truth; that is to 
say, at Chester the second weekly Third-day 
in the Ninth month; at Darby (same time), 
in Twelfth month ; at Concord (same timey 
Third month; at Chichester (same time), 
in Sixth month.” This proves that Circular 
Meetings are not a new thing, but date from 
an early period in our history. 

In 1696, Philadelphia Friends desired as- 
sistance towards building the “ New Meeting 
House,” and an appeal to Friends of Chester 
Quarter resulted in £85, 9, 0 being raised for 
that purpose. This was probably “the great 
Meeting House” of which mention is made 
in Watson’s “Annals of Philadelphia,” as 
having been built in 1695 at Market and 
Second streets. The contributions of our 
Friends towards it are certainly very liberal, 
especially when we consider that, with the 
exception of Chester, they had no meeting- 
houses of their own, the Quarterly Meeting 
convening at the residences of its members 
until the “new meeting-house in Nether 
Providence was built,” in the year 1700. 

The meeting-house in Darby on the grave- 
yard hill was built in 1701. One was built 
in 1705 at Springfield, when the Quarterly 
Meeting was once held there. The next 
Quarter convened at Concord Meeting-house, 
though several years passed before it again 
met there. In the fall of the same year the 
Quarter was held in the new house at Mid- 
dietown, but never after. The succeeding 
Quarter met at Randall Vernon’s, being the 
last one ever held in a private house. 

In the year 1700, a concern arose in the 
Quarterly Meeting in relation to the three 
Welch Meetings of Haverford, Merion and 
Radnor, in this county, “which appears not at 
this Meeting, but go to Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting.” This was regarded as an invasion 
of the rights of Chester Quarterly Meeting, 
as it was the design of William Penn to have 
a Quarterly Meeting in each county. After 
a considerable amount of labor the Welch 
Friends refused to sever their connection with 
Philadelphia, and that Meeting not wishing 
them to do so, they remained, as at present, 
an integral part of that Quarterly Meeting. 
The aggression of Welch Friends did not, 
however, end here, as their settlement ex- 
tended into Newtown, and a meeting was 
there established, much to the dissatisfaction 
of Chester Quarterly Meeting, which called 
the attention of the Yearly Meeting to the 
subject. It was then decided to continue the 
meetings as they were, with liberty to belong 
to Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, but for 
the future the Welch Friends should set up 
no meeting within the county of Chester 
without the approbation of that meeting. At 
a later period the Welch settlements ex- 
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tended into Uwchlan, which, under this 
arrangement, became a branch of Chester 
Quarter. In 1706, it was decided by the 
two Quarterly Meetings that Newtown should 
belong to Chester Monthly Meeting. This 
continued till 1721, when, that meeting being 
very large, Goshen Monthly Meeting was 
established, composed of the three meetings 
of Newtown, Goshen and Uwchlan. 

I have thus anticipated as to time in order 
to give a connected notice of the settlements 
of Welch Friends within the limits of Ches- 
ter county. G. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Third mo. 24th, 1881. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Dear Frrienps—I feel assured that there 
are many readers of Friends’ Intelligencer 

who have desired to know how it is with the 
little meeting in Washington, and, remem- 
bering the universal feeling of kindness 
shown towards us, I feel ita duty to report 
occasionally. Our meetings have increased 
in members very much, and instead of having 
from four to ten, as we used to in the old 
house, we have from fifteen to fifty, and our 
me average about thirty. 

We have now a much larger meeting than 
that in Alexandria, and, for the first time in 

- the history of the capital, a Monthly Meeting 
was held here in Twelfth month last. To 
accommodate Friends of Alexandria, Wood- 

- lawn and Washington meetings it was 
thought best to hold the Monthly Meetings 
alternately, four times a year, at each place. 
The second one held here was on Fifth-day, 
the 10th inst., at 11 o’clock. 

Our oldest member, Elizabeth Shoemaker, 
has been removed from us by death. Her 
funeral took place on the 28th of Second 
month. A touching feature of this occasion 
was the bearing of the remains by the four 
sons and two sons-in-law of the deceased. I 
send a short sketch of her life, by her son 
Edward, which was prepared by request. 

We desire very much. the occasional pres- 
ence of some ministering Friends. We hope 
our distant friends will remember us, and 
when way opens we will be grateful for a 
visit. 

Last First-day we very much enjoyed the 
resence and encouraging words of Sunder- 
and P. Gardner, of i York, who spoke 

at length, and acceptably, to a meeting of 

218 persons. Very truly, B.T. Janney. 





NorTH TorEKA, KAN., Third mo. 19th, 1881. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
Many of the readers of Friends’ Intelli- 


gencer have requested me to send informa-| almost as fast as contributed. 
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tion to you respecting our “ Homestead or 


Building Fund.” As many of them have 
contributed generously to it, I shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly find space in your 
next issue for the enclosed slip. I am glad 
of this opportunity gratefully to acknowled 
many valuable remittances sent for the refu- 
gees by subscribers to Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Of the $50,000 sent to my care for the poor 
refugees nearly two-thirds have come from - 
one or other branch of the Society of Friends 
or through their instrumentality. 

ExizaBetu L. Comstock. 

THE HOMESTEAD OR BUILDING FUND. 

In my financial report allusion is occasion- 
ally made to the “ Homestead or Building 
Fund.” 

A year ago I tried to persuade some friends 
to take a large family of refugees—the man 
to assist on the farm, the woman to work out 
by the day occasionally. The friends were 
greatly overworked ; they replied to me that 
“their house was sadly too small, they were - 
very much crowded now” with their own 
family, but expressed a willingness to “deed 
an acre of land to one of these large families 
if we would build a cabin for them.” I went 
to consult Gov. St. John upon the subject; 
his reply was, “ By all means put up a cabin 
upon every acre of land you can get donated ; 
it is the very best way of assisting these large 
families to become self-sustaining.” He rep- 
resented that a colored family would get a 
good deal toward a living off an acre of land, 
and also could hire out by the day to the 
farmers around, and his wife and boys and 
girls also. 

We received five offers of an acre in good 
localities, where they would pe surrounded 
with a white population who could employ 
and assist them. We proceeded at once to 
calculate the price of building the cabins. 
We found that a cottage large enough to 
shelter a family of ten, twelve or fourteen 
could not be built for less than one hundred 
dollars in this prairie State, where lumber is’ 
so costly. As we had only received forty 
thousand dollars in one year to aid thirty 
thousand people, the plan had to be abane 
doned for awhile. 

When at Newport, R. I., last summer, I 
met our dear, aged friend, Deborah F. Whar- 
ton, who entered into the project with lively 
interest. She drew up a paper, and placed 
her own name at the head of the list for 
$100: At a parlor meeting, in her own house 
in Philadelphia, $400 more were added, most- 
ly by her own family connections. Said 
homestead fund has gradually increased to 
four thousand five hundred dollars, which has 
been rapidly taken up_and put to good use 








‘ease, I looked for aid and counsel to a body 


ye of that committee. His son, Lind- 
wey 


‘mer Walton, of Parsons, Wm. and Rebecca 
-Carr, of Baxter Springs, land has been 
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There have been some variations from the 
original plan. Sometimes a village lot to aid 
a, mechanic, blacksmith or drayman. At 
other times it has been used to aid a family 
to five, ten or twenty acres of cheap farm 
land. The money is a loan without interest, 
the deed not to be given to the family until 
the loan is paid. In no case is the loan over 
one hundred dollars; in some cases fifty are 
sufficient. Forty families are already rejoic- 
ing in the prospect of a home of their own, 
that no one can rob them of or drive them 
from. Two have already begun to pay back 
part of their loan. The original paper was 
drawn up as follows: 

“ Believing that many of the large fami- 
lies of exodites might be greatly and more 
permanently benefitted by having homes pro- 
vided for them in country neighborhoods, 
where they could obtain work, and as some 
land has already been offered for this pur- 
purpose, we, the undersigned, agree to pay 
one hundred dollars for the purpose of build- 
ing a house on an acre of land for a-home 
for one such family, they to come in perma- 
nent possession of it when they have paid 
this amount, without interest, to the Kansas 
Freedmen’s Relief Association, through their 
Secretary.” 

This has had to be altered because the K. 
F. R. Association were not willing to under- 
take a responsibility that would involve the 
necessity of perpetuating their organization 
for years. They have hopes ‘that it may be 
dissolved before very long. This being the 





















not likely to be dissolved, viz., a committee 
inted by Kansas Yearly Meeting of 
ends, who, had been appointed to assist 
and counsel with me. Jon. E. Pickering, of 
Columbus, is the very efficient chairman, or 


M. Pickering, is a substantial, able busi- 
ness man. They have entered upon this mat- 
ter with great interest and energy. With 
their counsel and aid, and the valuable assist- 
ance of Daniel Votaw, of Independence, Wil- 


secured, cabins are building, and forty fami- 
lies of colored people are made happy and 
grateful. These families are put in commu- 
nication with the benevolent donors as soon 
as possible. Thus Wilmer Walton writes to 
ten Friends who have contributed for this pur- 
ee. and gives them the names of the fami- 
ies their bounty has assisted in his vicinity, 
with such information respecting them as 
will be likely to interest. Daniel Votaw 
in like manner corresponds with the donors 
to those whe are located in his vicinity. 
Lindley M. Pickering and William and Re- | 


becca Carr the same. Thus a lively interest 


is awakened and kept up between the benev- 
olent givers and the grateful receivers. In 
my monthly report I state how much I re- 
ceive for this.especial purpose, what I do with 
it and how many are aided by it. When the 
money thus loaned is returned, it will be im- 


mediately handed out to other families need- 


ing similar assistance. 


wish the benevolent donors could see the 


joy and gratitude manifested by these poor 
down-trodden, long-oppressed people when 


they find that they can be settled on a little 
farm that will soon be their “very own.” 


Their grateful thanks, their fervent “God 


bless you!” their loving benedictions, are 
heard by One who has declared, “The bless- 
ing of him that is ready to perish shall not 
fall unheeded.” 

Our most urgent needs at the present time 
are for 

Money to provide food, fuel, shelter, medi- 
cine, doctors and coffins, shoes, garden tools 
and seed, farming implements. 


Evizasetu L. Comstock. 
North Topeka. . 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MoO. 2, 1881. 


We must remind the correspondent who 
signs “H” that the name of the writer must 
be sent for the information of the editors; also 


that the letter “H” has already been appro- ° 


priated by a correspondent. 





Tue Present.—Are we fully awake to 
the importance of the present? is an inquiry 
that, at one time or another, should forcibly 
arrest our attention. While it is moment by 
moment that life is meted out, and the pres- 
ent only is ours, it behooves us to so use the 
now as that its record will not bring regret 
or remorse. 

The certainty that the end will come, that 
every passing moment leaves us one less to 
improve and brings us one nearer the end of 
all, should be a reminder that the wsing is 
the essential thing. 

It is by what we do in the little circle of 
which we are the centre that our capacity for 
doing is measured, and the way in which we 
perform our part of the world’s work is the 
true index of the spirit which actuates our 
endeavor. 

The great divergence seen in human lives 
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is based upon the use we make of the now,| to take count of their purchases, and set 


If we have awakened in any measure to a 
sense of its high value, and are diligent in its 
improvement, we can never be taken at a dis- 
advantage. All the lessons of wisdom drawn 
from the experiences of the past turn upon 
our mastering that which lies just before us 
—doing the work, thinking the thought, lift- 
ing the aspiration that the moment upon 
which we enter comes freighted with. 

The “golden opportunity,” the loss of 
which forms so large:a part of the world’s 
sorrow and unrest, is the moment in which 
some little deed craved the doing—some fresh 
inspiration struggled for expression—some 
trivial duty waited for willing service. The 
deed may have been small, the thought 
might not be worth the uttering, the duty 
appeared too insignificant to call for exertion 
as so the soul is defrauded of its harvest, and, 
worse than all, by its failure has made the 
proper use of the moments which follow 
harder to be accomplished. 

While we are waiting for larger manifesta- 
tion or a more auspicious time, that which is 
ours passes unheeded, and is gone forever. 

A celebrated English writer, enlarging 
upon the value of the “now,” expresses the 
following : 

“There is no spectacle on earth sadder than 
that of a life wasted—a creature made for 
eternity sitting still and letting time, which 
is eternity’s training-hour, slip by unheeded. 
And yet this sad spectacle, how often do we 
see it—how often do we find ourselves on the 
verge of furnishing it in our own persons! 
What a grand saying is that divine com- 
mand, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might!’ How full of wis- 
dom, how full, also, of loving, hearty coun- 
sel for us all! ‘ Yes,’ says some one who is 
listening to me, ‘but my hand does not find 
anything todo. When it does, I may try to 
comply with the injunction.’ O vain and 
frivolous answer! Now dwelling in the 
brightness, and the great unapparent before 
thee, and nothing to do! I see some people 
spending a few days in a great city previous 
to making a long and an unknown journey. 
They have been sent there specially to make 
every preparation possible for their way. 
Their resources are ample for each; they are 
surrounded by shops where everything can 
be procured which they want. Their time is 
uncertain—to-night they may be summoned 
away, or to-morrow. I see them rising early 


down the coming day’s work. I see them, 
when the markets are opened, busy among 
the stores, pausing but a moment even for 
refreshment. This goes on all day, and at 
night they sit down and take counsel about 
the great unknown journey; and whatever 
defects in preparation this counsel discloses 
are carefully and without delay filled up. 
“And this is the care which children of this 
world, which reasonable men, bestow; and 
whoever did not bestow it would be despised 
and derided by all. What are we but sojour- 
ners in this great city of manifold opportuni- 
ties—this world, so richly furnished with 
God’s stores? What are all around us but 
warehouses of nature, of society, of experi- 
ence of .reading—all to fit us out for. that 
great unknown journey which is before every 
one of us? What are our bodily senses, and 
the mind which presides over them, but the 
current coin of this great city, which will 
never be dishonored in any of its marts? 
Shall the world’s travelers rise early and 
take count of their stores, and shall we lie in 
slumber while the great concern takes its own 
chance? Shall they go eagerly all the day 
long from shop to shop, and we take no trou- 
ble? Shall they hold ever their councils to 
devise all that may be expedient, and we not 
give a thought to the matter? How cana 
slothful life, how can an aimless life, how can 
a trifling life, be pardonable in such men— 
with such uncertainties before them?”— 
Dean Alford. 
ne 
MARRIED. 


HUNT—SMITH.—On the 25th of First mo., 
1881, ig to the order of the Religious 
Society of Friends, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, Joseph Smith, Charles L. Hunt 

|to Mary Emma. Smith, both of Chappaqua, 
| New York. 











DIED. 


BROOMELL.—On the morning of the 15th 
of Third mo., 1881, in Upper Oxford town- 
ship, Chester county, Pa., John Broomell, in 
the 88th year of his age; a member of Penn’s 
Grove Monthly Meeting, and for many years 
an Elder in that Meeting. 

He retained his faculties in a remarkable © 
manner until twenty-four hours before his 
close, like the fully ripened grain awaiting 
the reaper. He often not only expressed his 
willingness, but a desire to be gathered into 
the haven of rest; and he passed away as 
peacefully as if sinking into a sweet sleep. 

GOURLEY.—On the 9th of Third mo., 1881, 
at the residence of Maria Jane Kent, Chester 
|county, Pa., Howard Gourley, in the 37th 
| year of his age; a member of the Monthly 
| Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race‘st. ) 

PRICE.—On the 9th of Third mo., 188lyat 
| his home, in Ida co., Iowa, Moses D. Price, 
| aged nearly 60 years. 


| 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


From the Proceedings of the penton of 
Natural Sciences for Eleventh mo., 1880. 
Notes on a new Northern Outting Ant, Atta 

septentrionalis—Dr. McCook remarked that 

he had the pleasure of announcing an inter- 
esting discovery of a a of cutting ant 
n the eastern central: coast of the State of 

New Jersey. The discovery was made by Geo. 

K. Morris at a new watering place called Is- 

land Heights, located upon a swelling bluff on 

the northern bank of Tom’s River near its 
mouth. G. K. Morris, who has been much 
interested in noting the habits of ants, observed 
this species carrying the needle-like leaves of 
the pine into their nests, and thereupon fol- 
lowed their behavior until he found it to be 
quite like that of the cutting ant of Texas, 

Atta fervens. Dr. McCook having been in- 

formed of the above discovery, made a journey 

to Island Heights in the early part of Septem- 
ber, 1880. Unfortunately a severe eastern 
storm set in before the train reached Tom’s 

River, and continued during his stay with such 

rigor as utterly to preclude observation of the 

out-door behavior of the ants. However, by 
working in the storm, protected by rubber gar- 
ments and a temporary shelter, he was able to 

make a study of the internal architecture of a 


nest. 
The apetiog from the surface appeared to 
be a single narrow tubular gallery, X, of about 


two inches in length, which penetrated the 
ground at an angle of near 45°, and entered 
a spherical chamber, V—a sort of vestibule— 
about 1} inches in diameter. Within this a 
few ants were found, nothing more. 


This vestibule communicated by a short 
llery, Y, with a second chamber or cell, C, 
ae generally a spherical shape, but more 
irregular in outline than the vestibule. It 
was about 3 inches in diameter. Within this 
were several sma] masses of an ashen-grey, fib- 
rous pulp or papery material, closely resem- 
bling that found by him in the large cells or 
caves of the Texas cutting ant. This was evi- 
dently the leaf-paper formed by the mandtca- 
tion of the pine leaves. It was exceedingly 
fragile, even more so than the leaf-paper of the 
Texas Atta, and could not be kept together 
in the original mass for examination. It ap- 
pe. however, to be without the decided cel- 
ular arrangement first observed by him in 
the leaf-paper of the Texas ant whose “combs” 
—the analogue of those of other hymenopters, 
as the bee and wasp—were composed of irreg- 
ular hexagonal cells of various sizes. 

None of these leaf-paper masses exceeded an 
inch in height; ipo lay upon the floor of the 
cave, C, or were upheld by filamentous rootlets 
which penetrated within the hollow, or, more 


pe 


roperly speaking, around which the cave had 
am formed. In this respect also the habit of 
the northern ant resembles that of the south- 
ern. Although, as said, the out-door behavior 
of the ant could not be observed by Mr. Me- 
Cook, the insects having all been driven in- 
doors by the storm, these were observed to 
some extent by Mr. Morris, the discoverer, dur- 
ing the summer. Mrs. Mary Treat also visit- 
ed the Heights and noted the same. From 
verbal reports received from these persons the 
analogy between the two insects, in respect of 
gathering and transporting leaves, appears to 
be quite close. There are many points, how-- 
ever, which remain to be determined accurt 
ately, which it is to be hoped will be done nex 
summer. 
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The following account was communicated to 
the speaker by Mr. Morris, and is incorpora- 
ted, by his permission, in this note: 

“Tn answer to your questions I would say, 
when first observed, there were two columns, 
one going each way, and moving very deliber- 
ately. If alarmed by any rudeness on my 
part they sought safety by remaining perfectly 
motionless for some time, making it difficult 
to find them, as they are nearly the color of 
the dry leaves. 

“ Those in the column going homeward were 
carrying little pieces of the pine needle or leaf, 
cut from seedling plants about 2 inches high 
and upwards. In some instances the piece of 
leaf was not as long as the ant itself, but in 
others it was longer than the bearer. The ap- 
pearance presented by the column was very 
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singular, for instead of carrying their burdens 
as other ants do, so far as I have observed, 
they bore the load on the head, resting in a 
saddle-like, V-shaped space between ridges on 
the head, running from the base of the mandi- 
ble on each side to the top of the head. One 
end was held firmly by the mandibles. The 
effect at a little distance was to give them a 
‘shoulder arms’ appearance. / 

“Tracing the column back, I readily found 
their foraging ground a few feet from the for- 
micary. -There were the remains of several seed- 
ling ‘apve which had been stripped and cut down 
nearly to the ground. Some ants were at work 
on the only one left standing, and I enjoyed 
the pleasure of witnessing their operations. 
There lay on the ground a few pieces, which 
were picked up, as I watched, and carriedaway. 
On the plant there were two at work cutting. 
Climbing out on a leaf to a position near the 
end, the ant applied her mandibles, and moved 
around as she cut, until the piece was severed, 
when she repeated the process, in most cases 
allowing the severed pieces to fall. One cutter 
held on to her last cutting, backed down with 
it and started off home. In no instance have 
I found any of these ants carrying a load of 
any kind in any other way than as described 
above. Your account of the Texas ant would 
answer as well for this. 


“The little leaf-cutters at Island Heights 
have no mounds at the entrance to their form- 
icaries. I found many nests, but none with a 
mound. The sand late in every case where 
I found ants at work were carried off several 
inches distant on every side and scattered, as 
if for secrecy. The ants’ movements were ex- 
ceedingly deliberate, always. Some seemed 
overloaded and rested often, but never laid 
down their load. 


“All the colonies were comparatively small. 
I was unable to find any indication that they 
were connected one with another. 


“There is not,so far as my observations go, 
any elaborate opening and closing of gates, 
such as you describe, but in wet weather I usu- 
ally found a leaf over the entrance to their nest. 

“The architecture of their caves is a minia- 
ture copy of that of your Texas cutting ant. 

“T found them cutting only the pine leaf 
and the leaf of a small shrub called Cow Wheat 
(Melampyrum americanum). Of this plant they 
took the petals also. They carried the dry 
curled leaf as well as the green and freshly cut. 

“They also carry and incorporate into the 
nest material the droppings of certain larve 
that feed on oak leaves.” 

Mr. Morris observed at the same place a 
second and larger form of leaf-cutting ant, 
which he thinks to be a distinct species ; but as 
he was not able to point out any of the nests 


to Mr. McCook and has not yet made thorough 
examination, this point remains to be solved. 

The ant whose economy is described above 
closely resembles the Atta fervens of our south- 
ern regions, having the same leaf-brown color 
and the same characteristic spines. 

It is distinguished by a black longitudinal 
band slong the median dorsal part of the abdo- 
men, and by a similar band along the middle 
part of the face, marking the furrow formed 

y two ridges, the prolongation (apparently) of 
the antennal ridges to the vertex of the caput. 
A double row of spines extends along the entire 
thorax and nodes, expanding at the prothorax 
into about four. Two castes of workers were 
found, appearing to be the workers major and 
minor, in length respectively 4 and 3 millime- 
tres, or about one-sixth and one-eighth of an 
inch. The species appears to be new, and Dr. 
McCook at least ventured conditionally to 
name it the Northern Cutting Ant—Atta sep- 
tentrionalis. 

The discovery at so northern a point of this 
species, with habits quite identical with those 
of tropical congeners, seemed to the speaker 
to be a remarkably interesting fact in the dis- 
tribution of our ant fauna. He was at once 
impressed by the striking contrast between 
the vast myriads of ae the extensive 
excavations, and the formidable and vigorous 
activities of the Texas colonies, and the small 
numbers, slight excavations and apparently 
sluggish movements of their northern allies. 
And he could not forbear the thought that 
these New Jersey communities of Atta septen- 
trionalis seemed like the feeble remnant of a 
vigorous race left or thrust by some untoward 
change upon unfavorable sites, which must 
work toward their extinction. 





From the Public Ledger. 
THE HEAVENS DURING THE COMING MONTH. 


Through the evenings of the coming month 
the most conspicuous constellations will be. 
arranged as follows: Orion and Taurus, the 
latter containing the bright groups, the 
Pleiades and the Hyades, will be approach- 
ing the western horizon. Higher up and to- 
wards the north Capella is the conspicuous 
star; south of it are the twins Castor and Pol- 
lux, set about four degrees ‘apart, and not 
far from the Ecliptic. Still farther to the 
south is the brilliant Procyon, and forming 
an equilateral triangle with it and Betelgues, 
in Orion’s shoulder is the still brighter Sirius. 
The sickle in Leo is on.the meridian; the 
bright star in the end of its handle is Re- 
gulus. 

Regulus is the first magnitude star, though 
almost the faintest of them. Between the 
Sickle and the Twins is a faint haze of light, 
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which, in the telescope, becomes transformed 
into the beehive cluster of Cancer. Follow- 
ing Leo is another cluster, which does not 

uire a telescope to resolve it, Berenice’s 
hair. The pointers are nearly overhead, with 
the handle of the Dipper stretching out to 
the east. The bright star half way up the 
sky in the east is Arcturus, the most brilliant 
of northern stars. The southeastern star, 
almost equally bright, is Spica. Close to the 
northeastern horizon, later in the month, Ve- 
ga may be detected. 

Jupiter is about past the period when he 
can be successfully observed. He is on his 
course to the point in his orbit which lies just 
opposite the sun from the earth; or, as the 
earth is traveling much the more raipdly of 
the two, it would be more correct to say that 
we are moving so as to put the sun between 
us and Jupiter. He is, therefore, as far from 
us as possible, and is also obscured by the 
brilliance of the rays of the sun. Probably 
his surface has never been studied more assid- 
uously than during the past fall and winter. 
Unwonted activity seems to have existed in 
his atmosphere; a huge “red spot” of a stable 
character has swung around him every ten 
hours with undeviating regularity, while 
smaller spots of various colors have changed 
their configurations to it and to each other 
continually. His reappearance on the other 
side of the sun will be anxiously awaited to 
determine what change has taken place in 
these evidencesfof Jovian commotions in the 
coming spring months. 

Venus is also now waning. Though still ap- 
eee the earth she is also so placing 

erself in reference to the sun that her disc 
is becoming more and more crescent shaped. 
In the telescope she looks like a moon a few 
days old. Through the month she will be 
seen each succeeding evening nearer the sun. 
None of the other planets are favorably situ- 
ated at present for observations with the eye 
or with small telescopes. 

Probably one of the interesting astronomi- 
cal events of the month will be the meteoric 
display which usually appears on the morn- 
ings of the 19th and 20th. The constellation 
Lyra, from which they will appear to radiate, 
is in the early morning at a good height 
above the horizon. These /yrids, as these 
particular meteors are called, are not espe- 
cially brilliant, but they are rarely absent, 
and are usually well worth observing. They 
are rendered still more interesting from the 
fact that it has been found that the pursue 
an orbit which is identical with that of a 
small comet, known from the fact that it 
was discovered in 1862, as comet 7 1862. 

The meteors constitute a ring, elliptical in 
shape, which surrounds the sun, and they 





follow each other in this ring in regular 


period. The comet seems also to revolve in 


or near this and to have the same period. 
What is the cause of this curious connection 
is not known. In one recorded case it seems 
as if the comet had been transformed into a 
meteor swarm, as it vanished from sight and 
a meteoric display appeared in the quarter of 
the heavens from which it was expected. 
Two other meteoric systems are connected in 
this way with the known cometary orbits. 


Very brilliant auroral displays have been 


reported in England, recently As there seems 
to be some connection between auroral activity 
on the earth and frequently of sun spots on 
the sun, and as the sun spot maximum is now 
approaching, we may expect the streamers of 
northern light to be especially noticeable in 
the immediate future. 1S. 


Haverford College Observatory, 
Third mo. 24th, 1881. 





KANSAS PROHIBITORY LAW. 
The law juet passed by the Legislature of 


Kansas to carry out the provisions of the pro- 
hibitory amendment of the constitution of that 
State is very thorough in all its provisions. 


No one can manufacture any intoxicating 


drink except after giving bond, sureties and 


procuring a license. The sale for medical, 


scientific and mechanical purposes is confined 
to druggists, who must give bond and security, _ 


and have license. The use for medicine is 
carefully guarded. Clubs cannot have such 
liquors for drink. No provision is made for 
intoxicating wine for sacramental uses. Any 
wife, child, etc., who shall suffer in person, 
property or right of support by any intoxi- 
cated person, shal] have right to sue for dam- 
ages against the seller or giver of the drink 
causing such suffering. 

Every place where drink is sold, bartered 
or given away is declared a nuisance to be 
abated by law. 

Any one caring for an intoxicated person 
shall have right to recover costs and $5 a day 
while so caring for the person, from the seller 
or giver of drink. 

No income is derived to the State by the 
sale of intoxicating liquors for purposes 
allowed by the law. 

The act goes into effect Fifth mo. 1st, 1881 


RECLAIMING THE EVERGLADES. 


A short time ago a brief and business-like 
telegraphic note from Jacksonville announced 
that a company of capitalists had taken the 
contract to reclaim 12,000,000 acres, or 18,- 
750 square miles, of lake-bottom and marsh 
land in South Florida. Inasmuch as this is 
almost one-third of the entire area of the 
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State, and more than twice the area of New 
Jersey with another small State thrown in 
for good measure, the project looked like such 
a spacious one that cautious people were at 
first inclined to suspect that the figures had 
been wired through a storm-centre or multi- 
plied by some unusual electrical disturbance 
during their transmission. But Florida is a 
wet country, and it will endure such a vast 


amount of drainage that a million acres of 


swamp more or less is a small matter if there 
is to be a general drying up of the peninsula. 
And yet the enterprise is amasing in its mag- 
nitude. * The Netherlanders have gained the 
praise of the world for their pluck and skill 
in winning from the sea an amount of arable 
land equal to one-tenth of the territory of the 
kingdom; but the area reclaimed was only 
877,000 acres. England has been for cen- 
turies fighting water in the Lincolnshire and 
adjoining fens, but there are only 400,000 
acres in the whole Bedford Level. Hungary 
has been for years prosecuting a comprehen- 
sive system for draining her marshes, but less 
than half a million of acres have been re- 
covered for agriculture. In this country 
good land has been so cheap that a few acres 
reclaimed upon the New Jersey coast, a few 
more on the shores of Lake Michigan and in 
California, and the plantations protected from 
inundation by the Mississippi levees, comprise 
the great bulk of fertile farming regions which 
have been rescued or defended against the 
waters of river, lake or ocean, 

No doubt the capitalists who have under- 
taken to drain Lake Okechobee have in- 
formed themselves as to its area and depth. 
If so, accurate surveys of this region have 
been made for the first time. Heretofore it 
has been vaguely known to geographers as a 
sheet of water with a surface of some 700 
square miles. When Haarlem Meer was 
pumped dry it was considered one of the 
greatest achievements of hydraulic engineer- 
ing; but Lake Okechobee is ten times as 
large as Haalem Meer. The region known 


as the Everglades is pencereny a sheet of 
f 


water whose average depth is half as great as 
that of Haarlem Meer, studded with islands, 
and covering 3,600 square miles, or rather 
more than two million acres. When Lake 
Okechobee and the Everglades have been 
converted into productive sugar plantations, 
but little more than one-fifth of the promised 
land will have emerged from the water ; but 
after so mnch achieved there will be little 
skepticism as to the ability of these “ capi- 
talists of Philadelphia and the Pacific coast ” 
to discover ten million acres more of swamp 
to conquer. 

The despatch affirms with cheerful confi- 
dence that the reclaimed area will produce 








more sugar than the amount now consumed 
in the United States; which is interesting, if 
true. But when man takes it upon himself 
to make such sweeping changes in the earth’s 
surface, and to overturn on such a destructive 
scale the equipoise and stability which the 
conservative forces of nature are always work- 
ing to maintain, these operations have an in- 
terest beyond their direct economical impor- 
tance. <A few years ago there was a project. 
to turn a river into the Colorado desert, and 
make an inland sea 4,000 square miles in ex- 
tent. The flooding of the Sahara and the 
Dead Sea basin are schemes of like character 
which have their advocates. What would 
be the effect upon the temperature and cli- 
mate, the flora and fauna of these regions, if 
so treated? Suppose M. de Lesseps unites 
two oceans at tide-level, who can guess what 
results would follow the simple interchange 
of marine life between the Pacific and the 
Gulf? The dikes of Holland have made per- 
ceptible changes in the ocean currents and 
temperature of that coast. The destruction 
of forests dries up springs and causes devas- 
tating floods. What would be the results— 
sanitary, electrical, chemical, meteorological 
and other-—of changing 12,000,000 acres of 
lake and swamp into dry land? Pestilential 
lands are often made healthy for man by 
drainage. But the change here would be 
fatal, in the first instance, to an incalculable 
amount of life, from the alligator down to the 
most diminutive organism which has its home 
partly or exclusively in water. Then the 
whole area is to be restocked with animal 
life of a different kind. It would be safe to 
say that generally great modifications of cli- 
mate would follow such extensive transforma- 
tions of surface. Evaporization is always a 
cooling process, and the obliteration of this 
broad stretch of water surface now steamin 
under a semi-tropical sun would surely tend 
to make more torrid summers and less fre- 
quent frosts in winter. In the case of Florida, 
however, the great bodies of water on either 
side of the peninsula would help to conserve 
and moderate the temperature. 

But perhaps there is no reason for any haste 
in prosecuting investigations of this kind. 
Florida will probably remain a damp country 
for a good while to come. The world as yet 
knows nothing of the means to be employed 
in carrying out this colossal undertaking, and 
pa plain people will be more curious to 

now by what oleae influence the water 
is to be allured from Lake Okechobee and 
the Everglades than to speculate as to what 
may happen to the bottom and the le 
who will live there after it is dry.—N. York 
Tribune. 
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THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY—THE SCHOOL 
OF OVERSEERS. 


The Evening Bulletin gives the following 
interesting account of the School of Overseers 
which was devised by the Warden, Edward 
Townsend two winters ago: 


“The Eastern Penitentiary has had in opera- 
tion, during the past two winters, an institu- 
tion devised by the Warden, Mr. Townsend, 
which, we believe, is an entirely unique feature 
in the history of prison discipline. It consists 
of a regular school for the overseers, which is 
held every evening, Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, during the winter half of the year. 
It is conducted by the Warden and his chief 
assistant, and its exercises consist of instruc- 
tions in all the details of the business of prison- 
keeping, covering the wide field of the custody, 
care and treatment of the large family of 
more than a thousand convicts confined in the 
Penitentiary. Familiar lessons are given, both 
in the general principles involved and in 
every conceivable practical detail which arises 
in the daily duty of the Overseer. The in- 
telligence of the overseer is thus directed sys- 
tematically into practical exercise, and the 
whole force is educated into a common under- 
standing of the prison system of which each 
man forms a part, while it is more and more 
perfectly fitted to apply those principles of 
individual treatment which constitute the 


uliar system of the Eastern Penitentiary. 


his school is highly prized by the overseers 
and forms one of the most valuable of the 
many prison reforms that have been intro- 
duced during Warden Townsend’s adminis- 
tration. It has had a large influence in rais- 
ing the position of overseer from that of a 
mere watchman or turnkey to that of an in- 
telligent and educated agent of a philan- 
thropical system of prison discipline.” 


REFINING FIRES. 


Not with silver, nor with gold, 
Every gift of every mine, 

Multiplied a thousand fold, 
Doth our God the soul refine. 


Not from broad and fertile fields, 
Nor from any form or wealth 

That earth’s face or bosom yields, 
Comes the “ soul’s eternal health.’’ 


But “ true riches’’ come from toil 
Of the muscles, of the mind; 
And by culture of the soil, 
Of the soul, is man refined. 


With the chastening power of pain, 
Tossing «n a sleepless bed, 

Cares that gnaw upon the brain, 
Bleeding heart and throbbing head. 


With our sorrows for the past, 
With our fears of coming ill, 


. 
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That their forward shadows cast 
On our pathway dark and chill; 


With the discipline of tears, 
Over loved and lost ones shed, 
With our loves of early years; 
Dying out, or wholly dead; 
With the depths of voiceless woe 
That have whelmed our heartssomuch, 
Hopes that withered long ago 
Under disappointment’s touch ; 
With the agonizing pang, 
F it from folly’s Parthian dart, 
Wich remorse’s viprous fang 
Struck into the guilty heart ; 
With our fruitless efforts, made 
To attain some shining goal, 
Labors lost, and trust betrayed— 
Doth our God refine the soul. 
—Exchange. 


WAITING. 
BY WALTER LEARNED. 


Each day, when my work was ended, 
I saw, as I neared my home, 

A sweet little face at the window-pane, 
That was watching for papa to come. 


The blue eyes closed one morning, 
And I knew that never again 

Should I see my baby watching for me, 
With her face at the window-pane. 


Yet I fancied to-night that I heard her 
Call, just as she used to do, 

When she heard my step at the open gate; 
‘*Come, papa. I’m waiting for you.”’ 


And I think that maybe she is waiting, 
As of old, in the soft twilight, 
She watched, when the long day’s task 
was done, 
To welcome me home at night. 
Some time, when my work is ended, 
I shall see, as I near my home, 
A dear little face in Paradise, 
That is watching for papa to come. 


THE ART OF READING. 


It is frequently asserted, and we fear with 
good reason, that our schocls no longer teach 
with success the art of reading. There are, 
it is true, classes in elocution in all well- 
ordered schools, and the instruction is con- 
ducted upon scientific principles, but fewer 
and still fewer of those who share in the 
training are able afterward to read, at sight, 
in a pleasant and effective manner, anything 
which a company may desire to hear. If 
there is a decadence in this respect, it can 
doubtless be explained in part by the multi- 
plicity of books, and the habit of silent read- 
ing which universally prevails. When books 
were scarcer, and a family was fortunate if in 
possession of one fresh volume, reading aloud 
was more generally practised than now. The 
demand being less, the supply of good plain 
readers has fallen off, as a natural result. 
Whatever the cause, the result seems to us 
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unfortunate, for ability to read fluently before 
a company is one of the or accom- 
plishments certain to be useful. The very 
fact that every one is liable sometime to be so 
placed that he must read to others should 
prompt to extra effort in acquiring the power. 
— The Student. 


————-— 0 -- 
From the Public Ledger. 
THOROUGHNESS IN SIMPLE THINGS. 


The most radical and valuable reform that 
is now gradually taking place in our educa- 
tional system is that of substituting a thorough 
knowledge of a few subjects for a superficial 
acquaintance with many. It is beginning to 
be understood by educators that the mind is 
thus, and only thus, strengthened and fitted 
for future efforts ; and even ambitious parents 
are beginning to realize that they only forfeit 
their own hopes by insisting upon number and 
variety rather than upon thoroughness in the 
children’s studies. 

It is not only in schools, however, that the 
reform is needed. All through our business, 
all through our social and domestic life, all 
through our moral character, the want of 
thoroughness is clearly visible, and is the 
source of more failure, disappointment and 
unhappiness, than most of us are willing to 
admit. Every employer of others feels this 
to be his most difficult problem. To obtain 
men and women who do well what they under- 
take to do is no easy task. In the field, the 
office, the store, the factory, the kitchen, the 
sewing-room, there is a constant demand for 
skilled labor—that is for people who know 
how to do some one thing in the best manner, 
and are willing to put all their energies into 
its performance. Most of our young people 
have dabbled in several occupations, and have. 
perfected themselves in none. As in their 
studies they know a little about languages 
and mathematics, and sciences, and accom- 

lishments, yet find it difficult to write an 
intelligent letter, to understand a thoughtful 
lecture or to read aloud so as to give pleasure 
to a friend, so, in their employments, they 
have learned how to do several things in an 
imperfect manner, but have not gone down to 
the roots and grasped the first principles of 
any one thing, so as to attain even a fair share 
of excellence. This is at least one reason that 
there is so much poorly paid labor in every 
department. Inferior work can no more com- 
mand a high price than inferior goods, and 
the avidity with which a really competent 
hand, in almost any branch of labor, is caught 
up and secured is sufficient proof of the need 
that exists for just that quality of labor which 
he is able to offer. 

Even more urgently is this thoroughness 
needed in the great principles which underlie 
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all moral character. It is a mistaken notion 
that doing right is a complex and intricate 
matter, requiring a vast number of rules and 
a long process of reasoning. It is indeed a 
life of itself, into which all the wisdom and 
intelligence and powers of mankind may well 
enter to exalt and invigorate it. But they 
are the rich fruits which come in due season, 
not the root which underlies and produces 
them. And as the gardener gives his efforts, 
not to counting the possible foliage and fruit 
of the future, but to digging about and pro- 
tecting the root,so moral training should con- 
sist not in enforcing special laws of conduct 
for all possible future emergencies, but in 
grounding the young thoroughly in the ele- 
ments of morality, and in cherishing within 
them those principles which are the roots of 
all well-doing. These are few in number and 
easy to comprehend. Truth, honesty, self- 
control, kindness, are simple and practicable 
virtues, yet they are the very foundations of 
character, on which may be built all fine and 
noble qualities, all generous enthusiasm, all 
pure and unselfish heroism, all patriotic and 
philanthropic devotion. Take the simple 
quality of honesty and ingraft it thoroughly 
into the heart, and upon the habits of a child, 
and you have gone far towards giving to the 
community a righteous man and a valuable 
citizen. To teach him to scorn shams of every 
kind, to despise the rank or the prize won by 
deceit, to speak simply and truthfully, to pay 
every little due promptly and faithfully, to 
spurn pleasure purchased by another’s pain, 
to bear cheerfully his own share of the bur- 
dens, and to — loyally his own share of 
labor, is worth far more than to secure for 
him, with immense toil and sacrifice, an inde- 
pendent fortune. 
The young man or woman just entering life 
s more than all things this thoreughness 
of principle. It is not sufficient that he has 
brilliant talents, splendid opportunities and 
ambitious friends. It will avail him but little 
to lay down a code of laws which he intends 
vigorously to obey, to be shrewd in his knowl- 
edge of people, keen in his bargains, wise in 
his decisions, indefatigable in his efforts. All 
these are superstructures that will totter and 
fall without the simple and solid foundations 
of sincerity and honesty. Let him pause at 
the threshold and resolve that, whatever else 
may escape his grasp, he will hold fast to the 
rock of principle, and that, though he may 
not always be able to trace how honesty is the 
best policy, he will yet cling to it with un- 
swerving adits and faith, © 

This thoroughness in simple things gives of 
itself a power to the whole character that 
nothing else can. The ability for steady, 
patient effort, that will probe things to the 
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bottom, is of itself a possession worth far 
more than brilliant talents; and the moral 
character that is built upon the deepest foun- 
dations of the simple principles of right- 
doing will stand the firmest against the as- 
saults of temptation and storms of life. 


ITEMS. 


On the 25th of last month the steamship 
City of Pekin brought 999 Chinese passengers 
from Hong Kong to San Francisco. 

THE ice in the Penobscot River went out on 
the 2d of last month, and the Port of Bangor 
is now open. The river had been closed for 
113 days. 

THE first train from San Francisco over the 
new Southern Line arrived at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the 24th ult. The run was the most 
remarkable on record, the train having left 
San Francisco on time and was on time at 
every station on the long line of 2,300 miles. 


A TELEGRAM from London states: ‘‘ Eleven 
hundred persons reported as having left for 
Bremen and Hamburg on their way to Amer- 
ica, left Berlin on the 20th inst. from two rail- 
way stations only. The emigration isso large 
that the steamship companies are obliged to 
charter extra steamers. 

On the evening of the 23d ult. a fire broke 
out in the Italian Opera House in Nice at the 
commencement of the performance. The News’ 
correspondent at Paris says: ‘‘A gas jet set 
fire to some of the scenery. As the curtain 
was down, the public were unaware of the 
aaeer until the gas exploded, when the 
smoke became suffocatingly thick. People 
tried to throw themselves from the small win- 
dows near the roof of the theatre. Sixty-nine 
bodies have so far been recovered.” 


DuRING the Second month there arrived at 
the ports of New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Boston, New Orleans, Detroit, Eastport, 
New Bedford, Port Huron and San Francisco, 
15,075 immigrants, of whom 5,292 were from 
Germany, 3,372 from Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 971 from Italy and 422 from Switzg:- 
land. The number of immigrants who arri aa 
at the above-named ports during the eight 
months ending February 28th, 1881, was as 
follows: From Germany, 82,699; Dominion of 
Canada, 77,218; England and Wales, 36,276; 
Ireland, 30,161; Scotland, 8,078; China, 3,517; 
all other countries, 67,073. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE PROPOSED POLICY OF 
THE NEw Czar.—London, March 26.—The 
Times’ Paris dispatch says: ‘‘The Revue Pol- 
itique will contain Saturday (to-day) an arti- 
cle on Alexander III, written by a Russian of 
high ition who is intimately acquainted 
with the’Czar’s ideas of character. The writer 
says the new Czar will take up the following 
measures: 

““*Great reduction in peasants; payments 
for land; thorough remodeling of taxation ; 
facilities for migration from one province to 
another; passport facilities, and the establish- 
ment of rural banks, thus putting down the 
petty usurers.’”’ 

A SOMEWHAT novel educational bill has 
been introduced in the legislature of Connecti- 
cut. It provides for the appointment of a 
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commission of three by the Governor, who 
shall compile a book suitable for study in the 
public schools in that State, which shall con- 
tain such statements as science and experi- 
ence have verified with regard to the effect of 
alcoholic liquors on the body and brain, with 
such other matters as shall show the relation 
of such alcoholic drinks to personal estate and 
to the public well-being. The text-book must 
not exceed 50 pages, and not over 20 cents in 
cost. The Board of Education must see that 
every scholar has one of these books. If towns 
neglect to provide them, they cannot draw 
money from the school fund. 

In the House of Commons, last week, Mr. 
Gladstone, replying to a question, said that 
the conditions of peace with the Boers are the 
suzerainty of the Queen, British control of 
foreign relations, and the establishment of a 
British Resident at the future capital. 
Boers, however, are a complete self- 
government. A royal commission, consisting 
of Governor-General Sir Hercules Robinson, 
General Sir Evelyn Wood and Sir John H. de 
Villiers will be appointed to consider the posi- 
tion of the natives, the regulation of frontier 
affairs, and the question whether any and 
what portion of the territory eastward within 
a certain limit shall be severed from the 
Transvaal. The conditions also provide for 
the dispersal of the Boers forthwith, and the 
temporary maintenance of the British garri- 
son, which, however, are not to interfere with 
local affairs. The House received the an- 
nouncement with prolonged cheering. 


THE ELEcTRIC LIGHT IN LoNDON.—The 
electric lighting which is about to begin in 
the city is the largest and most important ex- 
periment of the kind which has yet been 


light has been used, as on the Thames Em- 
bankment and Waterloo Bridge, in conjunc- 
tion with gas; but in the city the thorough- 
fares selected are to be lighted by electricity 
alone. The Embankment lights are put out 
and the gas lamps lighted at 10 o’clock in the 
evening; in the city the gas will not be used 
at all, the electric lighting being continued all 
night. The first district covers 1,648 yards, 
and it is to be lighted by the Brush system. 
The whole a of street covered by the Sie- 
men’s light will be 1,521 yards. Another dis- 
trict to the south of these will be lighted b 
the Jablochkoff lamps, like the Embankment. 
It will cover a distance of 1,703 yards. The 
experiment is to be continued for a year.— 
London News. 


NOTICES. 


The regular monthly meeting of Philadel- 

hia First-day School Union will be held in 

irard Avenue Meeting-house Sixth-day even- 
ing, Fourth month 8th, at 8 o’clock. Inter- 
esting reports are expected from constituent 
schools and from Friends’ Mission No. 1. 
Teachers, especially, and interested Friends 
generally, are invited to attend. 

JAMES W. JANNEY, Clerk. 


Salem First-day School Union will meet at 
Woodstown on Seventh-day, the 9th of Fourth 
month, at 10 0’clock. REBECCA B. HALL, 

ASA ENGLE, Clerhs. 
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